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Describing the middle schodl as extending frcm the ? 
fifth or siith through the* eighth grades, this review describes 
current middle school philosophies and characteristics and cites 
middle school research and implications* Ideally,' the report 
maintains,' the middle school is designed to serve the needs cf early 
adolescents through such techniques as interdisciplinary courses, 
exploratory classes, individualized instruction, team teaching, and 
flexible scheduling land student grouping.. Research cctparing the 
middle school .and junior high is cited, concluding tkat at this time, 
no" clear results are available* The report also reviews research on 
teacher competencies needed for middle school teaching, among them 
the abilities to structure teaching, use concrete -materials and focus 
learning strategies, incorporate indirectness in teaching, and ask 
varied questions... Evidence of cognitive growth patterns of 
adolescents is explored, concluding that from age twelve to fcurteen, 
.adolescents experience a, pericd of very slow intellectual growth* The 
research suggests that middle school teacher training needs to stress 
competencies identified as useful in working with adolescents and 
that curriculum should consider the seventh and eighth grade 
intellectual lull. It is noted that the: inconclusive research on 
middle schools may merely indicate that the middle schcel philosophy 
has not yet been fully applied* (Author/JH) 
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Each Research Action Brief reports the 
findings of significant empirical research 
• studies on a topic in educational man- 
agement. From these findings implica- 
tions are drawn for the operation of 
today's schools, thus serving as a guide 
for enlightened administrative action. 
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The Middle School 

In education, as elsewhere, the most successful innova- 
tions are often those that creatively reshape, rather than 
discard, the practices of the past. This is certainly true of " 
the middle school, an approach to educating early,adoles- 
cents (children roughly between the ages of ten and four- 
teen) that resembles the tiaditional junior high. Like the 
junior high, the middle school is part of the effort to * 
develop a system of intermediate education to meet the 
special needs of students at that "in-between" age when 
they are joo mature for elementary school, yet not mature 
enough for high school. 

Intermediate education was introduced into American- 
public education in the early decades of 'the twentieth 
century, when seventh through ninth graders were placed 
in separate schools called junior highs. Many "educators 
came to feel, however, that the junior high was more like a 
miniature 'version of high school than an environment 
specifically tailored to the needs of inteirr<*diate-aged 
students. Beginning around 1960, a combination of disillu- 
sionment with the junior high, apparent evidence of earlier 
maturity among adolescents, and a host of other factors 
helped to foster the creation and subsequent spread of the . 
middle school, which generally extends from the fifth or 
'sixth through the eighth grades. 

The Ideal Middle School 

IdeaMy,*<a middle school is much more than simply a 
novel grade configuration. At its best, the middle school 
represents both a renewal and an extension of intermedi- 
ate education's traditional commitment to serving the 
special needs -of early adolescents. Above all, this commit- 
ment requires flexibility; intermediate level students are 
so diverse that a "typical" seventh-grade class can include 
students who are small and essentially chilolike alongside 
others who are fully grown, well developed, and capably of 
reproducing. 

To meet the varied needs of such students, a middle 
. school should strive to educate the whole child, providing 
affective, social, and emotional as well as cognitive educa- 
tion. Comprehensive programs of health and physical 
* education can also be helpful for students trying to under- 
stand and cope with the sometimes traumatic changes of 
early adolescence. « 

The middle school curriculum should emphasize the 
development of learning skills as much as the mastery of 
specific knowledge. Interdisciplinary course work and 
.exploratory classes can offer students education from a 
broad perspective and exposure to a wide variety of sub- 
jects, interest ,areas, and potential career choices. In 
wor king to serve its diverse student ^fcpula.tion, a middle 
seffool can offer each student individualized instructional 
materials and programs and extensive developmental 
guidance and counseling. Team teaching, flexible schedul- 
ing, and student grouping (with, for example, students 
placed in classes based on developmental rather than 
chronological ages) are also often cited as ways of respond* 



ing tb student diversity. 

. Many of these practices can, of course! be found at all 
levels of education, and not all of them are necessarily 
appropriate for every middle school. Nevertheless, taken 
together* these are some of the characteristics that 
implicitly define what has come to be called the middle 
school philosophy. Many middle - schools .fall short of 
realizing these ideals, so the philosophy itself is more an 
expression of what a middle school can be in theory than a 
reflection of what most middle schools actually are in 
practice. 

Partly ^fcause its potential has yet to be fully realized, 
the middle school is surrounded by unanswered questions: 
Is the middle school "better" than the traditional junior 
high? What special skills do teachers need to Work in 
middle schools? What .are the specific learning needs and 
capacities of early adolescents? Indeed, do adolescents of a 
given age— with all their physical differences— even have 
enough W common to justify grouping them according to 
age? There are, as \yet, few definitive answers to these 
questions, but research findings do point to some tentative 
conclusions. 

"The Middle School vs. the Junior High 

Because of their common commitment to creating an 
environment specifically designed for eaily adolescents, 
any comparison of the middle school and the junior high 
must acknowledge that the two types of schooling* are far 
more alike than different. 

Doob examined the results of nineteen empirical 
studies that used various measures to compare middle and 
traditional schools. Overall, the evidence was inconclusive, 
failing either " to support the claims of middle school advo- 
cates or critics." Studies that fit this conclusion compared 
middle schools with comparable grades in traditional ele- 
mentary or junior highs in terms of their effects on student 
achievement, student attendance, teacher attitudes, parent 
^attitudes, administration, Curriculum, staffing, and facili- 
ties Even more dramatically mixed results came from 
studies of student self-concepts and attitudes. Doob 
reports that some studies "indicate a positive efftct of the 
middle school, while others report no significant differ- 
ence between middle school students and students in other 
types of schools; some suggest negative effects of the 
middle school upon student self-concept and attitudes." 

These findings do not necessarily mean that the middle 
school cannot make a difference. To begin with, several 
writers criticize the low quality of much of the available 
middle school research. In addition, many middle schools 
seem to be that in. name only. Some were established for 
administrative reasons— to promote desegregation, to 
relieve overcrowding, to use building space more effi- 
ciently — and therefore lack the commitment to serving 
early adolescent needs that is the essence of a genuine 
middle school. This problem of educational objectives, 
being sacrificed to administrative expedience may be 
endemic to intermediate education; it has plagued the 
junior high almost. since its introduction. 
O 



Teacher Competencies 

Another persistent problem for both the middle school 
and the junior high is the lack of training programs and 
certification standards for teachers working at the inter- 
mediate level. Inmost states, in fapt, intermediate teachers 

* are trained and certified for- either elementary? or second- 
^ i ary-level work. Many educators argue, that if intermediate 

• education is to establish its own identity and function 
effectively, teacher^ must be trained and certified, spe- 
cifically, for jhe- intermediate level. 

This makes it essential to identify the skills and com- 
petencies needed for middle school teaching. In an effort to 
do this, Stf ahan surveyed "over twenty, reports or empit> 
cal studies and a number of research summaries" contain- 
ing evidence about what teacher competencies affect 
student learning and "encourage desired outcomes. in 
pupil growth" at the middle school level. t 

Strahan identified eighteen key behavior clusters, fall- 
ing into three general areas: personal characteristics, 
understanding of adolescent needs, and instructional 
skills. The most important personal characteristics are a 
positive self-concept, warmth, optimism, enthusiasm, Qexi- 
bility, and spontaneity. Acceptance of students and aware- 
ness of developmental levels are the two key clusters in the 
.area of understanding adolescent needs. 

In the instructional area, key skills include knowledge 
of subject matter, use of "structure" in teaching (typically 
"by organizing lessons at the beginning and summarizing 
them at the'end), attention to monitoring student learning, 
use of concrete materials \iQcyfocused learning strategies, 
the ability to ask varied questions, willingness to incor- 
porate indirectness in .teaching, use bi success-building 
behaviors in working with students, ability to diagnose 
individual teaming needs and prescribe individual jnstruc- 
tion, and listening skills. 

/ 

Intellectual Development 

The heart of a learner-centered organization like t\\e 
middle school is the students it serves. Epstgjn's research 
into human brain development and learning capacity 
sheds valuable light onTthe limits.. and abilities of early 
adolescent learners. , 

In one article Epstein reports on his test of the hypothe- 
sis that "human brains have periods of large growth in 
weight that are not strongly correlated with periods of 
general body growth." Evaluating the available data on 
this question, Epstein reached the conclusion that most 
brain growth occurs in a series of four spurts, centering 
around the ages of 3, 7, 11, and 15-16 years. 

In a companion study, Epstein turned to the question of 
whether intellectual development might likewise occur 
unevenly, in spurts, and if such spurts could be correlated 
with growth in brain size. He found that cognitive growth 
spurts do, indeed, exist, and that their peaks occur around 
the ages of 3, 7, , 11,' and 15, or roughly the same time as 
b^ain growth -spurts. Additional evidence suggests that 
troughs— periods of unusually slow development— gen- 
erally follow these spurts. The author notes that "around 
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the age of the trough in intelligence gi owth, there is little 
or nr capacity for new intellectual growth." One such 
period of slow growth occurs "around age 12-14." 
r These; findings, though not definitive, do suggest that 
growth in brain size and intellectual capacity can be cor- 
related In addition, such growth, far from occurring in. a, 
gradual, even pattern, takes place primarily in a few rela- 
tively brief spurts. These spurts seem to occur at roughly 
the°same age in all children, regayttesa of their levels of 
physicaf;development: Thfe~ means "Uifcrsti deT^t leal^lhg 
capacities are relatively consistent among children of th£ 
same. age and dan vary considerably. 'from one grade to 
another; during growth spurts, ra oid progress is possible, 
while during troughs, even modest jjains may be difficult 
to achieve. f 

Implications 

♦ ^The lack of conclusive evidence that the mjddle school 
is more successful— in terms of the outcomes it produces 
—than traditional schooling points up the fact that both 
the middle school and the traditional junior high still have 
pot reached ilieir potential in creating an environment 
responsive to the special needs of early adolescents. The 
greatest ^failifig" of interrnediate education may, in fact, 
he that its principles are too seldom applied in practice, in 



either a middle school or a junior high school setj 



^ Thus one of the highest priorities f orfntS^^^^^^^ 
cation is simply to put its philosophy "^oj^cti^j^^i^^^ 
type of school. Caieful, systematic planning is a^s^m^f '^ 
first step in this effort This means clearly defining, in tetH* 
general and specific terms, what an interri^iate^ 
school's objectives are and how it intends' to iftcfetj Aem. ^i?^ 
Extensive monitoring and systematic evaluation are alsc> 
essential to ensure that those objectives remain, the focus. r *M 
of the school's operation. 

Strahan's list of the competencies needed for effective 
middle school teaching has a number of applications. 
Some important instructional skills cluster^—taowi^dge^ 
of subject matter and the abilities to listen and to monitor 
learning effectively— seem i so basic to quality jt^^i^at^ 
every level that they should be part of any teach^ 
program. Conversely, useful, personal characjeristfc^ ,„ K T 
warmth, optimism, enthusiasm, positive self concept, fle»; 
bility, and spontaneity cannot > readily be taught^l^all,. v^ilf 
though middle schools can look for such qualities at hiring 





time. 



It is the remainder of Strahan's list that can be^rnost 
useful in developing middle school teacher training vprq?. 
grams. Specifically, such programs should ^im to enhance 
teachers' abilities to c structure teaching, use concrete 
materials and focused learning strategics? ^;ihcbr^rate- 
indirectness in teaching, ask varied questions,* u^iiiccess^ 
building behaviors in Working with students, and diagnose , ,., „ 
individual' learning needs and prescribe inaividuati^ 
tion. Skills in the area of understanding adolescent ;jnfeeds;„ 
—acceptance of students and awareness of developmental v 
levels — are central to the goals of the midcHe^ho^ 
should, therefore; be at the heart of efforts to ^pre'par^^^ 
teachers to work in the middle school. _ y - . : ^||| 

Epstein's findings have a number of implicates for 
intermediate education. Since brain growth and cognitive 
development do not occur in a gradual or contiguous 
manner, but rather in relatively discrete^ spurts, students 
of all. ages cannot be taught in the same way nor expected . 
to progress at a uniform rate f rorii year to year. Tms points 
up the importance of the middle school goal of creating an 
environment that is primarily learner, rather than subject . \ v -^M 
matter,, centered. It, further demonstrates 'the-need: -forr-d^J 
schools to employ a wide enough range of instnictional 
approaches to accommodate the diverse needs of their 
students. . \ ' / ^ 

One pirticoiaiiyrsigiiiflcant finding is that students 
between the ages of 12 and 14 (seventh and eighth graders, 
for the most part) experience a learning trough^a period 
when their brains and their cognitiWabilities .virtually 
cease to growi At this stage, children^ are , g^erall^not ^S^^ 
capable of mastering complex new cognitive processes and 
are*likely to experience frustration, a sense of failure, and 
a resulting loss of self-esteem if they are required to. do so. 

Instead of introducing new cognitive skills to seventh^ 
and eighth graders, then, instruction shoul^ present, nev^? 
information at students' existing levels, and should help ' 
students practice and mature skills they have already] 
acquired Along with these efforts to consolidate the g&im.S.^i 
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far from cOTcfcive: fadeed, for all the research that has 
been done;;^e^p of, middle schooling are still 

neither fully understood nor widely ^practiced: Certainly, 
However,- the. middle school philosophy • holds great 
promise' as a means of reshaping and revitalizing educa- 
tion for early adolescents. 
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The Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) is a national information system operated by the 
National Institute ^ Education. ERICserves,educators 
by disseminating research results and other resource 
information that;can be used in developing more effec- 
tive educational programs: rThe ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Mana^rmn^\one of several such units in 
the system, was estabiisHed at the University of Oregon 
in 1966/ The Clearinghouse and its companion units 
process research reports ;ahd , journal- articles for 
announcement in ERIC'S index and afetract bulletins. 

• Research reports are anrK>unced in Resources in 
EducatiorUglijr, available in mny'ijbran^^ajid'by 
Itlorj for $4270 a year f rom the^|Jnited States 
' Seven jmentP^^^ 2Q402. 
Joumar articles are^inj^np^ to 
Journalsin EdurationV.C^ nrjany 
libraries and can teorderecl for '^qyeaf-liom Oryx 
Press, 2214 N. Central at Ehcanto, Phoenix, Arizona 
85004. " 

Besides processing documents and journal 
articles, the Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, 
literature reviews, monographs, and other interpretive 
research studies on topics in its educational area/ 

prior to publication,, this .manuscript was sub- 
mitted tp the Center for Educational Policy and 
Management for critical review and determination of 
professional competence. The publication has met 
such standards.. Points of view or opinions, however, 
do not necessarily represent, the official view or 
opinions of the CEPM. 
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